642                     NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE

289.  The words "when . . . Work-House" are inked out.

290.  Compare Our Old Home, pp. 344-59.

291.  Compare Doctor Grimshawe's Secret, pp. 80-1; Septimius Felton, 242.

292.  George Mifflin Dallas (1792-1864) was United States Senator from Pennsyl-
vania 1831-3, Minister to Russia 1837-9, Vice-President of the United States 1845-9,
and Minister to Great Britain 1856-61. At the time of Dallas's arrival in England,
President Pierce had demanded the recall of Crampton, the British Ambassador,
accused of recruiting men in the United States for the British Army. When Great
Britain refused to comply with Pierce's demand, Crampton was dismissed in May
1856. Hawthorne wrote to Ticknor, June 6, "Crampton ought to have been dismissed
more promptly; but it is better late than never;" and again on June 20, "We have
gained a great triumph over England. . . . Give Frank Pierce credit for this, at
least; for it was his spirit that did it."

Dallas's achievements at the Court of St. James's show him to have been a much
abler man than Hawthorne supposed (see article on Dallas by Roy F. Nichols in
theZM.5.).

293.  Abbott Lawrence (1792-1855) was Minister to Great Britain 1849-52.

294.  One line is inked out.

295.  The words "drank . . . cigar" are inked out.

296.  Francis  Bennoch   (1812-90)   was  head  of  the  wholesale  trading firm  of
Bennoch, Twentyman and Rigg, 1848-74. Hawthorne wrote of him gratefully, though
anonymously, in Our Old Home  (p. 398) as "the man to whom I owed most in
England, the warm benignity of whose nature was never weary of doing me good, who
led me to many scenes of life, in town, camp, and country, which I never could have
found out for myself, who knew precisely the kind of help a stranger needs and
gave it as freely as if he had not had a thousand more important things to live for."
And Mrs. Hawthorne dedicated her Passages from the English Note-Books (1870)
to Bennoch, "the dear and valued friend, who, by his generous and genial hospitality
and unfailing sympathy,  contributed so largely ... to render Mr.  Hawthorne's
residence in England agreeable and homelike."

Bennoch expressed his devotion in some verses "To Nathaniel Hawthorne, On
the Anniversary of his Daughter Una's Birthday," written in 1860, and printed in
Francis Bennoch, Poems, Lyrics, Songs, and Sonnets, London, 1877, pp. 265-7.

297.  William Jerdan (1782-1869) was editor, from 1817 to 1850, of the Literary
Gazette, an influential weekly review.

298.  Hawthorne wrote to Ticknor, April n, 1856: "Fields writes me that, in case
of a war between America and England, he is going to fight for the latter. I hope
he will live to be tarred and feathered, and that I may live to pour the first ladleful
of tar on the top of his head, and to clap the first handful of feathers on the same
spot. He is a traitor, and his English friends know it; for they all speak of him as
one of themselves."

299.  Letitia Elizabeth Landon (1802-1838) contributed reviews and verses to the
Literary Gazette. According to Richard Garnett (in the D.N.B.), "The cruel scandals
which in her latter years became associated with 'L.E.L.V name, . . . destitute as
they were of the least groundwork in fact, beyond some expressions of hers whose
tenor is only known from the admission of her friends that they were imprudent,
occasioned her acute misery." She died of poisoning; whether accidental or suicidal
is not known.

300.  Compare Our Old Home, pp. 369-71.

301.  About one-fourth of the page is cut out.

302.  About one-fourth of the page is cut out.

303.  The first line is cut out, and three and one-half lines, including the words
"petticoats . . . again," are inked out.

304.  Compare Our Old Home, pp. 278-86.